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these occasions :   and we shall therefore  refer
to one or two of these.

Wedgwood began  to take an interest   in
ludia  almost as   soon   as  he  entered   Parlia-
ment.     Imbued    with   the highest   traditions
of liberty, fully   recognising   the duty  of an
M.   P.    not   merely   to   his    constituency   in
the narrow sense, but to the nation at large,
Wedgwood tackled the Indian problem early in
his   Parliamentary career.    In those troublous
times of  1907   and   the   two   or  three  years
following,  when the Indian bureaucracy  had,
true   to   Curzonian   traditions,   entered   on   a
vigorous policy of ruthless repression,  Wedg-
wood boldly raised his  protest in  Parliament.
In those days, as now, repression went hand in
hand with reform; and by a strange irony of
fate, Lords Minto and Morley made themselves
the  instruments   of this  double-faced   policy.
Wedgwood, then as now, questioned the wisdom
of this policy.    He made a long Budget speech
taking advantage of the ec field day '* for India,
in   the   course  of which he made a spirited
^attack on  the Indian  bureaucracy, seyerely